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Adequate Heating is 
fully explained in this 
booklet which discusses 
all types of heating. 
Helps home buyer decide 
on the best system for his 
own home. Copies are 
free upon request. 
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Adequate Heating is 
available through heat- 
ing contractors who dis- 
play this Adequate Heat- 
ing Pledge. This pledge 
is assurance of the ability 
and the sincere desire of 
these “‘men” to deliver 
Adequate Heating. 
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BENEFIT BY THIS 
COMPLETE PLAN 


© For years and years, you have worked to give home buyers 
Adequate Heating. To carry on this basic idea and to present 
it in a “package” easy for the consumer to understand, we have 
introduced and sponsored the Adequate Heating Plan. We are 
backing it with our advertising to the consumer and the trade. 
We provide booklets for consumers and identification for the 
trade. It’s a fully rounded out plan, details of which will be 
supplied upon request to Trane, address below. If you wish, 
simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, 


4 MOWAT AVENUE - - - TORONTO 3, ONTARIO | 
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When Adequate Heat- 
ing is installed—the heat- 
ing contractor places this 
hanger in the home. It 
bears his name. It dis- 
plays the Adequate Heat- 
ing Seal. It is assurance 
that Adequate Heating 
has been installed. 


Adequate Heating Kit which 
contains full details of the 
Adequate Heating Plan. CITY ne Lae ede eee er See NE 
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EDITORIAL 


MR EVERETT WILson’s Editorial will have interested as many people as it surprised. There are many who look 
back with a certain nostalgia to the school days when one could be a Goth or a Georgian according to one’s whim. 
They may have created equally rosy dreams about the teaching of construction. In my school, and evidently in 
Mr Wilson’s, it was equally whimsical. We remember Sir Charles Reilly’s indignation when he discovered that 
his pet Rome Finalists were being pressed to take construction lectures during the Rome Competition. How we 
passed the examination without even the necessity of cramming, we shall never know. The fault lay not so much, 
or at all, in the teaching of construction, but on the appalling emphasis on design, and the winning of a com- 
petition. While a select few worked sixteen to twenty-four hours a day on a fantastic Courts of Justice for an 
imaginary British colony, cultural and practical subjects went by the board. Today, the teacher of building con- 
struction sits on committees with those teaching design, and to say that he is an integral part of the committee is 
an understatement. We, doubtless, speak for all Canadian schools when we say that no part of a building is sketched, 
today, without its structural implications being appreciated by the student. In the old “classical” office, the designer 
need have only an elementary knowledge of construction. Beauty of proportion and refinement of detail came from 
a knowledge of the period and instinctive taste. The modern designer must, equally, have taste, but for him there 
is no period to draw from, and no prototype. In the modern building, beauty of proportion and refinement of 
detail are inseparable from structure. 

We were interested in Mr Wilson’s criticism of the schools in that, while the modern student could make a fine 
quick model, he was unequipped to make perspectives. Such a criticism may apply to one school more than another, 
and we shall endeavour to do something about it. As everyone knows, few students in a decade turn out to be 
good “renderers” (to use a horrible word) or perspective artists, whereas the poorest student can make a good 
model. That, however, is not the reason for the dropping of elaborate renderings in favour of model making. There 
is no better way of showing a client his finished building, and no better way of studying it than by a model. We 
know of one architect who is so proficient in model making that he alters his model as the design develops. We can 
think of no finer training for the student who, by sketch and lecture, is encouraged to see his design in three dimen- 
sions than to actually build it. We remember, many years ago, that we incurred the wrath of Mr Hugh Jones when 
we ventured to criticize, on this page, a Washington building where pediments met at the corner of the building. 
It evidently had not been drawn in perspective and, certainly, had never been seen in model form. The perspective 
expert is brought in, usually, to make a dramatic picture of the building from a single point of view. A dozen other 
views, where the model would reveal weaknesses, are seen only as elevations. We are sure that Mr Wilson would 
like to see many sketch perspectives from every critical angle. Such sketches have the advantages of economy and 
speed, and we agree with him entirely on those grounds. On the other hand, we look forward to the day when 
increased familiarity with model techniques and improvements in existing materials will make it economically 
desirable, and aesthetically essential, that sketches and model proceed simultaneously in the evolution of the design 
of a building. 

We have been conscious, over many months, of the very great responsibility of the architect in the matter of detail 
in hospitals. We were happy, in one case, that our window caught a glimpse of a tree, and the ever changing passage 
of clouds was a constant delight. There are those who would simplify the problem of fenestration by making the 
whole outside wall of glass. Such a system would give a maximum view, but it is not one about which one can be 
dogmatic. Economy in maintenance, and varieties of illness, many of which call for shade rather than light, com- 
plicate the solution. In another case, we gazed for two months at a light fixture, and at a light fixture only. That 
fixture had been poorly designed, and casually and carelessly selected, and the ultimate blame for its installation 
must fall on the architect. One of the greatest achievements of modern architecture is that in all fields, including 
the hospital field, the comfort and happiness of man transcend considerations of civic or personal pride, archi- 
tectural period or outmoded custom. 
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4 IN CANADIAN FRAME BUILDING practice it has become 
à standard procedure to erect the commonly used 2 by 4- 
2 inch wall studding at a regular spacing of 16 inches centre- 
¢ to-centre. This spacing is now required by most building 
) codes. In keeping with this procedure present day manu- 
? facturers of building products, such as thermal insulation 
| and wall sheathing, have designed their products for ap- 
{ plication to studding at this standard spacing. With such 
7 an arrangement, it is to be expected theoretically that 
à optimum use, both from economical and functional stand- 
| points, is being obtained from all materials. In actual prac- 
| tice, however, it often happens that although a 16-inch 
) centre-to-centre spacing is intended, factors at the build- 
ing site make it advantageous or simpler to change some 
| of the individual spacings. With some factory-made build- 
ing materials divergences of spacing are not very critical. 
| With others, however, and particularly with some of the 
( patented types of thermal insulation, the spacing of the 
| studdings is quite critical if the insulation is to perform 
| efficiently its intended purpose. 

With these ideas in mind, the Division of Building Re- 
search of the National Research Council decided to con- 
duct an investigation of some houses which were in the 
process of construction in order to see exactly what per- 
centage of the wall area in typical present-day houses had 
studding at 16-inch centres, or at least at such spacing 
that the economical and practical use of factory-made 
building materials was not hindered. It was thought that 
if it were determined that studdings were often misplaced 
during erection, and if the reasons for the misplacement 
could be found, some solution might become evident 
which would lead to the achievement of more uniform 
spacing. This could result in a reduction of material wast- 
ed and in better performance from the materials used. 


Extent of Survey 

The survey was begun in the fall of 1950 on a group 
of houses then under construction in and around the City 
of Ottawa. During the following winter the information 
which had been gained from 13 selected houses was 
studied, The results were of such a nature as to indicate 
that a more extensive survey was required before any 
definite conclusions could be drawn. Throughout the 1951 
building season, therefore, further houses were investi- 
gated until information was available on a total of 77 
houses in 9 Canadian cities. The centres at which houses 
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were studied included Vancouver, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, 
Port Arthur, Fort William, Ottawa, Montreal, Moncton, 
and Halifax. 


Method Survey 

At all times care was taken to obtain as closely as 
possible a random sampling of houses in each city. Houses 
were chosen by type—single, one-and-one-half or two 
storey. Whenever possible the houses were the products 
of different builders. In this way it was hoped that a truly 
representative sampling of modern Canadian housing, as 
constructed, could be obtained. 

The houses chosen were visited during that period 
of their construction when all studding for exterior walls 
was in place, doors and windows had been framed, but 
the walls had not been insulated nor sheathed on the in- 
side. It was necessary that the studding be open to full 
view if complete information on its placing was to be 
obtained. 

It was general procedure in each house to begin at any 
one corner of the house and to measure, all around the 
house perimeter, the actual spacing and height of all 
studding both downstairs, and on the second floor if 
present. In all cases it was noted whether the studdings 
ran the full height of the storey wall, occurred above door- 
ways, or occurred above or below windows. Thus the areas 
reported do not include the area occupied by window and 
door openings. 

With this information it was possible, by simple cal- 
culation and arrangement, to group the area of the wall 
of any house according to the spacing of its wall studding. 
For example a typical house might have 500 sq. ft. of wall 
area with studding spaced at 16-inch centres, 200 sq. ft. 
with studding at 15 %-inch centres and so on. 

In order that a comparison between houses could be 
made more easily, the areas occurring at each #-inch in- 
crement of spacing were reduced to percentages of the 
total wall area of the house. 

Upon completion of the investigation in any one city or 
location, a summary of the information gained there was 
compiled in a manner similar to that used for individual 
houses. This made it possible to see what percentage of 
wall area of the houses measured in that city occurred with 
any specific spacing of studding. The data covering the en- 
tire 77 houses were summarized in the same manner. 
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Results and Discussion 

In any survey of houses, built in different regions, to 
different floor and framing plans, and by different builders, 
a certain amount of variation in data is to be expected. So 
it was in this survey. The percentage of wall area having 
studding at exactly 16-inch centres varied from a low of 
18.8 per cent in one house to a high of 67.3 per cent in an- 
other. These, however, were the extremes and as the 
houses were summarized city by city a more uniform per- 
centage was obtained. This is borne out when the sum- 
maries for the entire survey and for each city are studied 
(Figs. 1 and 2). Over the nine centres visited, the oc- 
currence of studding at exactly 16-inch centres varied only 
from 24.2 per cent in the Moncton area to 35.3 per cent in 
the Montreal area. The average occurrence for all cities 
visited was 30.8 per cent. 

Although 16-inch spacing of studding is generally the 
aim of the builder and does produce desirable conditions 
for installation and performance of the materials applied 
to frame walls, a certain divergence from the 16-inch 
spacing can be tolerated without giving rise to too serious 
consequences. For this reason, a further and possibly more 
useful grouping of information is presented in Table 1. 
Here the occurrence of studding has been placed into 
three groups — that less than 15% inches, that between 154 
and 16% inches inclusive and that greater than 16% inches. 
It was considered that with studding spaced between 154 
inches and 16% inches most building materials could be 
used without seriously hindering their performance or un- 
duly adding to wastage. 

Once again the average percentages of spacing occur- 
ring within the “ideal” limits remained quite uniform 
across Canada. Ottawa showed the lowest percentage at 
61.0 per cent while Winnipeg was high with 73.1 per cent. 
(On this basis Moncton now had a slightly higher average 
than Montreal.) The fact, however, that the summary for 
all the houses visited showed that nearly 34 per cent of all 
the exterior wall area in these typical modern houses to be 
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unsuited to the efficient application of factory-made build- 
ing materials indicated that a very real problem does exist 

Because the foregoing data do not show in what part of 
a house wall the poorly spaced studdings occur, Fig. 3 is 
presented. It presents the data for one typical house and 
shows what percentage of wall area beneath windows, 
above doors and having full storey height studding occur 
in the three groups previously mentioned. 

It is at once evident that it is not the small wall areas, 
above doors and beneath windows, which contribute most 
to the total of poorly spaced studding, but rather the wall 
areas having studdings running full storey height. Several 
reasons can be suggested in explanation. 

First, there is the common use of double studding 
around window and door frames and at corners of build- 
ings. If the studding has been tentatively spaced along a 
wall at 16-inch centres and subsequently is cut for the in- 
clusion of window and door frames, a number of stud 
spaces less than 16 inches wide are almost certain to occur. 
If a double studding is required to support a window sill 
or lintel and it is placed adjacent to an existing studding, 
what was intended to be a 16-inch spacing becomes less 
than 16 inches by the width of one stud. 

Secondly, there is the use of window and door frames 
which are not in width a dimension suitable for use in 
walls having studs spaced at 16-inch centres. In this case 
it is obvious that when such frames are included in a wall 
with studdings at 16-inch centres, some adjustment in » 
spacing must be made either at one side or the other of the 
window or door, which will again result in off-size « 
spacings. 

Thirdly, junctions of interior partitions with exterior 
walls cause problems in stud spacing. It often happens 
that, if the framing for the house is not properly laid out in 
advance, a partition is found to be necessary in such a 
location that it butts into the exterior wall between two 
existing studs. Thus a further stud must be added and a 
potential 16-inch spacing is reduced into two spacings of 
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TABLE | 
SUMMARY OF STUD SPACING DATA FROM A SURVEY OF 77 HOUSES IN 9 CANADIAN CITIES 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WALL AREA, 


| | SPACING IN INCHES 
i Less than Greater than Total 
House No. Location Type 15%” 15% to 16%” 16%” Wall Area 
I! Ottawa, Ont. 2-storey 19.6 64.5 15.9 1031.3 
2 Ottawa, Ont. 2-storey 24.5 Diet 17.8 813.3 
3 Ottawa, Ont. 2-storey 14.6 68.4 17.0 1074.4 
| 4 Ottawa, Ont. 1-storey 21.5 68.6 99 858.4 
1 5 Ottawa, Ont. 2-storey ea, 76.5 6.3 1510.6 
6 Ottawa, Ont. 2-storey 87.4 Dane 5.4 958.1 
7 Ottawa, Ont. 1-storey 36.7 49.0 14.3 445.9 
8 Ottawa, Ont. 1%-storey 28.0 54.5 17.5 776.0 
9 Ottawa, Ont. 13-storey 38.2 47.0 14.8 888.1 
10 Ottawa, Ont. 1-storey 30.2 48.4 21.4 TONI 
11 Ottawa, Ont. 2-storey 23.6 65.6 10.8 931.2 
12 Ottawa, Ont. Ë-storey 24.6 69.6 5.8 598.2 
13 Ottawa, Ont. 2-storey 248 66.2 9.5 874.4 
14 Fort William, Ont. 1%-storey 31.6 60.0 8.4 702.8 
15 Fort William, Ont. 1-storey 28.2 65.6 6.2 681.6 
16 Port Arthur, Ont. 1-storey 24.2 66.1 9.5 690.5 
iy Port Arthur, Ont. 1-storey 20 65.0 8.0 672.8 
18 Fort William, Ont. -storey 16.9 129 7.2 663.9 
19 Fort William, Ont. 1-storey 38.3 59:9 1.8 710.9 
20 Fort William, Ont. 1-storey 38.7 56.9 4.4 432.6 
21 Winnipeg, Man. 1-storey 20.2 78.5 1.8 855.1 
22 Winnipeg, Man. 2-storey. 18.7 79.3 2.0 1191.3 
23 Winnipeg, Man. 2-storey 31.8 66.7 1.5 1272.7 
24 Winnipeg, Man. 1-storey 28.6 70.0 1.4 811.3 
25 Winnipeg, Man. 1-storey DUT 69.6 8.7 648.8 
26 Winnipeg, Man. 1-storey 27.3 72.3 0.4 702.5 
27 Winnipeg, Man. 1%-storey 23.0 76.3 0.7 608.4 
28 Winnipeg, Man. 1-storey 18.5 78.2 3.3 790.6 
29 Winnipeg, Man 1-storey 18.1 Ho 9.8 835.5 
30 Winnipeg, Man. 1-storey 24.4 74.2 1.4 849.3 
31 Winnipeg, Man. 2-storey 22.4 67.2 10.4 603.3 
32 Moncton, N.B. 4-storey 25.8 70.4 4,5 1248.1 
33 Moncton, N.B. 1-storey 18.3 72.4 9.3 606.7 
34 Moncton, N.B. %-storey 25.8 62.1 12:1 911.0 
39 Moncton, N.B. 2-storey 29.8 63.8 6.4 1133.3 
36 Moncton, N.B. 1-storey 17.0 12.9 70.1 697.0 
87 Montreal, P.Q. 14-storey 23.4 65.7 10.9 720.5 
38 Montreal, P.O. 2-storey 28.5 58.8 1247 1177.3 
39 Montreal, P.O. 2-storey 29.3 66.2 4.5 235.3 
40 Montreal, P.Q. 2-storey 19.2 77.6 3.2 1147.7 
41 Montreal, P.O. 1-storey 24.0 69.1 6.9 705.3 
42 Montreal, P.O. #-storey 28.6 63.3 8.1 933.3 
43 Montreal, P.O. %-storey 25.6 64.2 10.2 943.4 
44 Montreal, P.Q. 2-storey 299 77.0 0.8 1046.3 
45 Montreal, P.O. 1-storey 19.1 62.7 18.2 702.8 
46 Montreal, P.Q. 4-storey 18.2 59.3 26.5 1158.2 
47 Montreal, P.O. 1-storey 16.7 69.7 13.6 780.4 
48 Montreal, P.Q. 1-storey 18.5 70.9 10.6 747.7 
49 Saskatoon, Sask. 1-storey 20.7 75.2 4.1 724.7 
50 Saskatoon, Sask. 1-storey 19.4 78.1 2.5 698.1 
51 Saskatoon, Sask. 1-storey 30.6 67.7 Her 822.3 
52 Saskatoon, Sask. 1-storey PTE 70.2 21 731.1 
53 Saskatoon, Sask. 1-storey BD) 66.0 1.8 672.1 
54 Saskatoon, Sask. 1-storey 32.1 67.8 0.1 647.5 
DO Saskatoon, Sask. 1-storey 25.6 70.7 Dsl 613.1 
56 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 24.5 70.3 0.2 844.6 
of Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 16.9 76.4 6.7 837.4 
58 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 29,9 62.0 8.1 814.8 
59 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 29.4 55.6 15.0 1096.0 
60 Vancouver, B.C. %-storey 28.9 65.1 6.0 1372.7 
61 Vancouver, B.C. l-storey 33.2 65.0 1.8 929.8 
62 Vancouver, B.C. 2-storey 42.6 56.2 12 1303.4 
3 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 34.2 57.8 8.2 1158.3 
64 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 27.0 56.4 16.6 733.4 
65 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 26.1 65.6 8.3 719.0 
66 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 30.6 63.0 6.4 816.7 
67 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 26.2 61.5 12.3 797.9 
68 Vancouver, B.C. 1-storey 25.9 62.5 11.6 847.2 
69 Halifax, N.S. 2-storey 21.1 TALS 7.3 TONE 
70 Halifax, N.S. 2-storey 27.6 69.5 2.9 AS 
71 Halifax, N.S. 1-storey Diet 40.1 5 523.1 
We, Halifax, N.S. 1-storey 37.2 58.0 4.8 604.1 
73 Halifax, N.S. 1-storey 27.6 70.8 1.6 691.4 
74 Halifax, NS. L-storey 34.8 63.9 13 570.7 
75 Halifax, N.S. 2-storey 36.4 62.9 0.7 1020.5 
76 Halifax, N.S. 1-storey 35.3 61.6 3.1 694.8 
ae Halifax, N.S. 4-storey 24.5 74.7 0.8 1124.3 
Average 26.7% 65.1% 8.2% 
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lesser dimensions. 

Fourthly, overall house dimensions are not always 
multiples of 16 inches. If a wall cannot be divided evenly 
into 16-inch spaces at least one space in that wall must 
exceed or be less than 16 inches. Most often it is the latter, 
but in cases where the last space in a wall happens to be 
only a few inches greater than 16 inches it is left that way 
rather than being divided into two smaller spaces. 

Finally, there is the possibility of workmen's errors. 
This factor depends entirely upon the man on the job but 
cannot be discounted since it results in spacings of many 
dimensions. 

Although the foregoing suggestions deal particularly 
with that part of a wall area having full height studding, 
they apply also, in most cases, to those areas occurring 
above and below windows and above doors. Adding to 
the divergence in spacing in this category is the fact that 
above windows and doors, particularly if they approach 
ceiling height, small areas often occur where no studding 
is placed whatever! 


Conclusions 

Based on this survey it is reasonable to expect that, in 
the average Canadian frame house of today, up to 34 per 
cent of the exterior wall area will be found to have 
studding so spaced as to be unsuited to the incorporation 
of factory-made building materials designed on a 16-inch 
module. 

Some of the causes leading to this result have been 


listed. There is no doubt whatever that with greater care 
on the part of the house designer and builder and on the 
part of the workmen building the house, the percentage 
can be reduced. 

The product of the workman depends on the product of 
the designer. Unless the floor plan for the house is designed 
on the 16-inch (or some multiple) module, and unless the 
doors and windows be selected to suit the same module, 
it will never be possible to place all studding at the desired 
nominal spacing, no matter how proficient the workman. 
Thus it is evident that the first step toward a solution of 
the problem is the adoption of the modular co-ordination 
concept in the design of domestic buildings. 

Modular co-ordination is a rather cumbersome term 
used to describe a very simple aid to building design, first 
developed by A. F. Bemis of Cambridge, Mass., and since 
endorsed officially by many agencies in the United States 
and Canada. Essentially, it consists of no more than de- 
signing all the fixed components of a building, and the 
lay-out of the building itself, on the basis of a “four-inch 
module”. Simple in theory, it naturally requires care in its 
application. Fortunately, there are a number of excellent 
publications on the subject readily available. A selected 
bibliography is included with this report. 

The results of this survey show clearly that only by the 
wide adoption of the principles of modular co-ordination 
(whether this name is used by the designer or not) can any 
real advance be made in dealing with the problem which 
the survey revealed. That there exists a very real problem 
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FIGURE 2 


Wall areas having various stud spacings expressed 
as «a percentage of total wall area 
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is evident. No attempt has yet been made to evaluate the 
extent of the waste involved by the wide divergences from 
standard stud spacing herein reported, but it must be con- 
siderable. The Division of Building Research will carry on 
with its studies in this field, therefore, in keeping with its 
declared purpose of assisting with the improvement of 
building in Canada. 
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FIGURE 3 
STUD SPACING IN A TYPICAL HOUSE 


In terms of wall areas in three stud-spacing width ranges, expressed as a 
percentage of total wall area according to location in the wall. 
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The National Trust 


From its small beginnings nearly sixty years ago, the 
National Trust of Britain has gone from strength to strength 
as the need for its beneficient intervention became ever more 
apparent and urgent, its mission of salvation gradually being 
extended from England to Scotland, Northern Ireland and 
Wales. 

If ever there was a citizens’ movement deserving the title 
of “National”, this of the Trust “for the preservation of places 
of historic interest or natural beauty”, is assuredly it. The 
organization is not an official one; it is not State-subsidized or 
State-controlled. It has to rely for every penny of its funds on 
voluntary subscriptions and benefactions of its members. To- 
day, however, the government, recognizing the importance 
of its cultural work, is looking increasingly to the Trust as an 
indispensable agency and ally in the safe-guarding of civilized 
values and of our heritage of beauty generally. It has, by 
legislation, given it special powers and privileges so that it 
may the better play its part as the “National Trustee” with the 
status of a charity and the consequent exemption from income- 
tax on its revenue. That is one reason why the National Trust 
is, happily, often able to come to the rescue of distinguished 
properties that the embarrassed traditional owners themselves 
can no longer afford to hold or maintain, be they ancient castles, 
great classical mansions and gardens, landscaped parks, whole 
estates with their old farms and woodlands, their characteristic 
manor houses and villages, or whatever. But still, all such 
properties must be adequately endowed by the donor or by 
some other benefactor before the Trust dare accept them, for, 
having no central fund on which to draw for maintenance and 
no government grant, all their holdings must be somehow 
self-supporting either from rents, from admission-money paid 
by the non-member public, or from the interest on a specially 
subscribed and dedicated capital fund. 

There are still many estates that have remained in the 
unbroken ownership of the same families for centuries, and 
that are as loyally loved by their present inheritor as by any 


Montacute House, in the English county of Somersetshire, is one of 
the properties administered by the National Trust. 


Clough Williams-Ellis 


This stretch of countryside in England’s Lake District is one of many 
estates in Britain belonging to the National Trust. 


of his ancestors. Yet through the heavy death duties that 
have had to be met at each succession, the certainty of further 
and perhaps still higher charges falling to his heir when the 
present lord of the manor comes to die, the burden of income- 
tax and the great increase in all repair and maintenance costs — 
small wonder if the poor squire sees himself as the last em- 
barrassed representative of his kind. His death, it seems, must 
cause yet another irreparable rent in the historic fabric of the 
English countryside, the trees of park and woodlands felled 
and sold, the mansion itself perhaps torn down, its furniture, 
pictures and library dispersed, the integrity of the village no 
longer faithfully preserved, the whole little territory, once as 
lovingly and proudly tended as any garden, now without its 
wise and cherishing guardian to see that old loveliness shall be 
respected, and that wherever there are changes — as there 
must be — they shall add yet new beauty to the old. 

Though it is a fate that has already tragically overtaken too 
many places, it is one that has been averted time and again 
by Trust intervention; for the rents and revenues of a property 
freed from tax in recognition of public access and enjoyment 
may, of themselves, often suffice for the maintaining of a 
place otherwise too crippled to survive. True, in order to 
assure such survival the actual ownership of the greater historic 
houses, must, it seems, now generally pass to the Trust, which, 
however, invariably makes it as easy as it can for the traditional 
owners (if they so wish) to continue as its tenants, so preserving 
all possible historic links. It is because it is these great houses 
and their accumulated collections of objects d’art representing 
past artistry and craftsmanship at their very highest, that are 
in the most pressing danger — abandonment, dereliction, and 
then final demolition being the too frequent and tragic 
sequence — that the government has promised action. Mean- 
time, the Trust, by gift, bequest and purchase, still steadily 
extends its protective guardianship throughout the land, over 
mountain tops, lakes, river gorges, nature reserves, ancient 


(continued on page 243) 
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| Douglas Fir Plywood Architectural Competition 
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| Jury of Award 
| Peter M. Thornton, A.R.I.B.A., M.R.A.I.C., Professional Adviser 


Gordon S. Adamson, B.Arch., M.R.A.I.C., A.R.C.A., A.C.I.D. 

John B. Armstrong, M.E.I.C., P-ENG., Manager, Plywood Manufacturers Association of 
1, British Columbia 

i Pietro Belluschi, F.A.I.A., Dean of Architecture and Planning, Massachusetts Institute of 
| Technology 

| John A. Russell, F.R.A.I.C., Director, School of Architecture, University of Manitoba 


Regions 
A Newfoundland B Saskatchewan € British Columbia 
Prince Edward Island Manitoba 
Nova Scotia Alberta 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 


Ontario 


Prizes 


In each region a First Prize of $1,000.00 and a Second Prize of $250.00 are given. 
Special Prizes of $100.00 each are awarded for the part of a design showing the best use 
of plywood in any of the following categories: 
1. Structural use of standard Douglas Fir Plywood. 
2. Furniture and built-in fittings made for the most part of standard Douglas Fir 
Plywood. 
3. Decorative use of standard Douglas Fir Plywood. 


The Problem and the Site EE street 
To design a detached house for a very young executive * == grass boulevard, 


go [415-07 m ) qsewen invent _ boulevard 
i . eo , oro: : - 


and his family who have reasonable assurance of moderate 


income growth and security for the future. 


a 
property 
line 


The husband (35) has a liking for reading, working with | | 
hand tools and does the heavy garden chores. The wife (30) | 
enjoys cooking, gardening in summer, sewing in winter. 
They have two children, boy of 7 and girl of 4; considera- 
tion of more than one further addition to the family is not 


our concern. 

| Entertainment consists of welcoming playmates for the 
children and informal small adult gatherings; business 
entertaining is done at a club. 


adjoining lot 
adjoining lot 


Part time domestic help is employed, laundry is done at 
home. There shall be no basement. 

They drive one car, but have hopes of having a second 
in the fcreseeable future. 


They have bought an interior lot on the south side of a 
street running east and west — 66 ft frontage by 120 ft 
deep with a 20 ft lane at the rear (south). Minimum setback 


i 
i 
i 
| 


from street is 25 ft, minimum side yard requirements are 
© electricity 


and phone . 


6 ft, and there is to be no building within 25 ft of centre 


rentre of the lane 


nee senna eae 


of lane. The lot is level and without any distinguishing 


Pe —s— 60 _ _  _ 


features. 
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REPORT OF THE JURY 


REGION A Ontario and Eastern Canada 


First Prize Stanley B. Barclay, Toronto 

Second Prize John Ma, Toronto 

First Mention and Special Prize Victor Prus and R. T. Affleck, Montreal, and Jeffrey Lindsay, Structural Consultant 
Mention and Special Prize Ernest A. Cromarty, Toronto 

Mention Keith L. Graham, Westmount 

Mention Robert O. Harwood and Colin H. Sherar, Ottawa 

Special Prize Steve J. Majko, Montreal . 


we ies oD 


Mom 


COMMENTS OF THE JURY 


The sociological aspects of the 
problem were well understood. 
A good workable plan, allocation 
of areas according to function ex- 
tremely well handled. Criticized 
for the narrowness of the living- 
room at the fireplace, poor stone 
detailing. The north exterior play 
area had no protection from 
street traffic. The master bed- 
room layout was liked except that 
it opened to the service yard. 


G-DINING 
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First Prize 
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DMMENTS OF THE JURY 


This was the most engaging 
d provocative of all entries and 
keeping with the spirit of the 
mpetition. The Board was dis- 
pointed that it had to be pre- 
ided from a first or second prize 
cause of its inconsistencies in 
planation of the structural sys- 
m. However, because of the 
ovocation that the roof design 
sated, this is awarded a special 
ize. The plan was liked very 
ach but it was thought that it 
uld have been improved if the 
ting room-had more privacy; 
ovision for the third child 
1s apparently overlooked. The 
aughtsmanship of this entry 
is superlative. 


First Mention 
and Special Prize 
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The Journal is illustrating only the First Prize 
winners in each region with the exception of 
the First Mention and Special Prize in Region 
A on which the Jury made particular comment. 
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REGION B Prairie Provinces 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
First Mention 
Mention 
Mention 
Mention 


Edric C. Flack and John W. Graham, Winnipeg 


G. Durl Cook, Edmonton 
Edwin Raines, Eastview, Ontario 


Charles T. Paine and Philip M. Scott, Calgary 


Norman C. H. Russell, Winnipeg 


Thomas John Robertson, Norwood 
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COMMENTS OF THE JURY 


Beautiful integration and sepa- 
ration of functions. Children’s 
entrance well placed. All areas 
are of sufficient size, which was 
considered remarkable because 
of the small total area. Liked 
children’s sleeping and play 
space relationship. The eleva- 
tions have sufficient variety to 
maintain interest. However, it 
was the planning of this house 
that was most impressive. 


First Prize 
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REGION C 


First Prize 

| Second Prize 
4 First Mention 
i Mention 

h Mention 

à Mention 


{COMMENTS OF THE JURY 


A first class entry and one of 
the more provocative ones. The 
{plan was liked particularly be- 
cause of the consciousness of 
lunity in the family. The wife in 
(working in the service core 
{would feel part of the family 
frather than its servant. The entry, 
icoat cupboard and powder room 
planning is too cramped. Ad- 
lventurous use of plywood for 
Jroof, gable and windows would 
(need rigid frame and divisions to 
| prevent breakage because of ex- 
pected varying roof loads. The 
ljury was not convinced that the 
anchoring at ridge and eaves was 
‘adequate, but felt it could be 
“made so. Ridgebeam inadequate 
land we took issue with some of 
|the assumptions in the stress 
analysis. It is hoped that this 
| idea will be pursued further and 
| perhaps constructed. 


First Prize 
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British Columbia 


James, Polson & Sidall and Leo O. Lund, Victoria 
W. R. Gibson, North Vancouver 

Herbert K. Gallagher, Vancouver 

Ronald J. Thom, North Vancouver 

W. W. Ekins, Victoria 

Albert E. Anderson, Vancouver 
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House of Mr. C. E. Pratt. West Vancouver. British Columbia 


Sharp & Thompson, Berwick, Pratt, Architects 


Nelson & Minions, General Contractors 


Roof — 20 years bonded roof, tar and gravel. Flashing raised 2” on perimeter of house so that roof may be flooded by caulking two 
down pipes. 

Insulation — Under 20-year bonded roof, 1” of Donnacona board. This is used for the purpose of insulation and for the purpose of 
covering the Lumex wire which is strung on the roof. (When pressure is applied to the Donnacona at points over the Lumex, 
the Lumex will compress into the insulating board.) 

Roof Deck — 2” tongue and groove, 2” x 6” Cedar V-Joint. 

Structure — 3” x 12” fir beams supported on 3” x 4” posts on 43” centres. 

Surfacing — 4’ x 8’ panels, 24” wide. Outside panels consist of 4’ x 8’ panels — approximately 63; % panels 4’ x 4’ — 8; % panels 
Ds Oi —@, 

Floors — Eternite Asbestos board 2’ x 2’ glued on concrete. 


General — All panels arrived on the job on a truck and took up an area approximately 20’ long, 4’ wide and 8’ deep. All interior 
panels are constructed in a different way from the exterior panels. Exterior panels have all stiles running vertical. Interior panels 
have stiles so placed that a door can be cut out in a single panel, or they can be cut into 1’ x 8’, 2’ x 8’, or left as 4’ x 8’. Exterior 
panels are insulated with zonolite. 

The exterior pattern of the house, whether it be glass or panel, appear the same — a 1” x 4” batten nailed on the 3” face 

of the 3 x 4 column. If a panel is used, the 1” x 4” is a stop on both columns; if glass is used, the 1” x 4” is similarly used as a 
| stop. This applies in all cases. 

Electrical outlets are always placed on panels that run parallel to the structural system. In other words, on the east and west 
| walls of the living room, dining room, etc., electric light outlets are to be found. This is due to the fact that space has been 
allowed between panels so that the lumex from the roof can be run down and a box inserted. It is quite difficult to bore through 
a beam and then rebate the post to obtain an electrical outlet. 

The time required to put in all solid exterior and interior walls was four days. It required another four days to erect walls 
that required cutting to measure, such as the 8 x 1’s, 8 x 2’s, etc.,doorways and stiles. 

The method of installing a door is as follows: at 7’ high a 2 x 6 stile runs horizontal 4’; it also has a vertical stile at the 3’ 
mark. The door is cut out of the panel at the 2’10” mark horizontally and 6’ 10” vertically. The door is then re-cut reducing the 
door 1”. The panel with the cut out door size of 6'10” x 2/10”, is then installed with a rebated head and jambs to take the door. 
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Patio detail 


House of Mr. Wolfgang Gerson, Winnipeg. Manitoba 


Wolfgang Gerson, Architect 
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House of Mr. M. G. S. Elliott. York Mills. Ontario | 


Detail of entrance 
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First floor plan 


View from north east 


House of Mr. K. W. Peacock. Toronto. Ontario 


Gordon S. Adamson, Architect 


A. E. Rule Limited, General Contractors 
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A paper given at the Annual Meeting 
of the Architectural Institute of 
British Columbia, December, 1952. 


1The Architect Looks at Urban Planning 


The purpose of this paper is to stimulate discussion 
4} amongst the members of the Institute on the subject of 
/ planning as seen from the architect’s point of view. I have 
_ been asked to open this panel discussion because I am 
) known to have an interest in planning. 

Naturally one’s views are conditioned by one’s back- 
ground and differing fields of specialized interest. In the 
case of the architectural profession, however, there is a 
common thread, or basic impulse, which must run through 
all our interests where planning is concerned. The archi- 
tect, due to his training and skills and the role he has 
played in the development of town and country plan- 
ning, has a very real and personal interest in all phases of 
the subject of planning. It is reasonable to assume that he 
will continue to make large contributions either as an 
artist, or as a technician despite Dr Walter Gropius’ pessi- 
mistic views. You will recall that in the debate with Bel- 
luschi recently, Gropius made the statement that he con- 
siders the architect is not the “master of the building in- 
dustry” or the “master of the crafts” who played a very 
prominent role within the whole production process of his 
time. But, with the shift from crafts to industry, he is no 
longer in the governing position. This may be so, but there 
are certain attributes of this machine age which the archi- 
tect can turn to his greater advantage — particularly in the 
field of group planning. I should like to deal with this at a 
later stage of this paper. 

When one pauses to reflect on the revolutionary speed 
with which we have recently harnessed reason, science 
and government to the conquest of distance, disease and 
ignorance, one is astonished that there is still one field of 
action in which the human resources have not yet been 
even remotely harnessed — I refer to the field of man-made 
environment. To do this, it is necessary to plan in the same 
systematic manner as we planned for victory in the last 
war. 

Planning may be described as an attempt to mould re- 
lationships into a pattern or design — into a plan or pro- 
gram. It is a process by which man in every age and in 
every place has sought to understand and to direct and 
adjust himself to the forces around him. The forces and 
influences which man would mould are always changing 
in import and in balance, so that planning is a continuous 
process. 

In this broader sense, planning can be, and is, used for 
good or evil purposes. The same basic process of moulding 
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relationships is involved in plans for world conquest and 
tyranny, or for world tolerance, world peace and freedom. 
The word and the process are thus ordinarily associated in 
men’s minds with the purposes involved rather than with 
the art and science of the process. To some, therefore, all 
planning is evil by definition, because to them planning is 
synonymous with regimentation, controls and authorit- 
arian procedures. On the other hand, to those of us who 
call ourselves planners, and who come into the field from 
work on buildings and city planning, the process of plan- 
ning is strictly advisory and primarily concerned with the 
picturing of objectives which may, we hope, inspire men 
to work together more effectively towards a common goal. 

To my mind, the purpose of all planning is to increase 
the personal freedom, opportunities and dignity of every 
individual. 

There have always been two philosophies, or plans, to 
increase freedom — one based on anarchy and “rugged in- 
dividualism” with emphasis on freedom for the strong; 
and the other based on “liberty under the law” with the 
idea of order and equality of opportunity for all... As 
Canadians and as architects, we stand for order — even 
though freedom for the weak, or the minority, means some 
restraint upon the freedom of the strong. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that at the end of each transaction is 
a person. 

May I be permitted to review the progress made to-date 
as briefly as possible for such a subject, starting with the 
beginnings of town planning in Egypt — although China is 
said to have an equal or better claim. The first town settle- 
ment was at Kahun in Egypt and dates from about 2500 
B.C. Here were unearthed cottages arranged in rectangu- 
lar blocks, used to house the workers during the building 
of the Illahun Pyramid. There are also a few larger build- 
ings, possibly for the use of the foreman, but, in general, 
the cottages consist of four rooms. The settlement only 
covers 20 acres, and there is no question of symmetry of 
town planning. An acropolis on the higher part of the 
ground served as a religious and legal centre of govern- 
ment. The layout of the whole, including the entrance 
pylons, gives the ancient Egyptians credit for imagination. 

Jumping to the early part of the 18th century — many 
towns in England were growing rapidly as a result of the 
industrial revolution. Country people attracted by the ex- 
citement of town life and the extra money to be made in 
factories, gravitated towards the towns. The owners of the 
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land near the factories set out building plots as small as 
possible, with the consequence that houses were built at a 
density of as many as 40 to 50 to the acre. The result was 
bad due to lack of air space and insanitary conditions 
generally. The whole idea was to sell land for as high a 
price as possible, without any regard to the health of the 
unfortunate people who occupied the houses (or hovels) 
built upon it. It was realized about 1840 that something 
had to be done about the deplorable state of the workers’ 
homes, and, in 1848, the first Public Health Act was passed. 
This gave certain localities power to establish local Boards 
of Health, but housing was not much improved until the 
passing of the Public Health Acts of 1872-75. By-laws were 
then made regulating sanitation, construction of houses, 
factories, etc. A contributory reason for the activity in 
passing these Public Health Acts were the writings of 
Disraeli, Dickens, Kingsley and others. 

It would not be proper to leave this period of the 
awakening of the public conscience without making re- 
ference to other milestones in human progress. Efforts by 
individuals were also responsible for improvements in 
housing of the working classes. The first example in 
England was Saltaire. This was a new town built around 
a factory on the banks of the Aire to house the employees 
of Sir Titus Salt. This happened in 1851. George Cadbury 
began Bourneville in 1879 for his cocoa and chocolate fac- 
tory near Birmingham. The town of Bourneville housed 
the factory workers. Each house was set in a large garden 
so that the occupier would profit from the fresh air and 
the cultivation of the garden. Port Sunlight for Lord 
Leverhulme is a similar project. Howard’s book published 
in 1898 gave the final impetus to the Garden City Move- 
ment, and the direct result was the Letchworth Garden 
City which contains factories, residences and a civic 
centre. The town was planned so that every occupant 
spends his life in as healthy a way as possible. This can be 
called the genesis of town planning as we know it today. 

America’s main contribution to town planning is the 
large scale improvements carried out, or proposed, in some 
of their larger cities. Most of the towns in the U.S.A. are 
laid out in a rigid grid-iron plan and consequently suffer 
from the monotony associated with this arrangement. 
From 1940 onwards, many of the States of the Union 
passed enabling legislation. One of the most spectacular 
planning programs ever attempted, although not urban in 
character, was that of the Tennessee Valley Authority with 
its planned control of flood waters, improved farm lands 
and increased recreational facilities. 

Modern residential planning in England has been of an 
open low-density type. On the continent of Europe, 
housing has been carried out by the building of tenements. 
The English Garden Cities of Letchworth and Welwyn 
have influenced the recent planning in the U.S.A. — such 
examples as Tyrone, New Mexico, Radburn, N.J., Forest 
Hills, Long Island, New York State. 

Abercrombie presented his Greater London Plan in 
1944 which was based on groups of quasi-garden cities. 

In the United Kingdom a separate Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning was established in 1943. At this 
time the government disclosed its intention of influencing 
the location of industry so as to improve the situation in 


the depressed areas. Since that time an attack has been 


made on what the Americans call “Urban Blight” — squalid 
tracks in the large cities of chronic obsolescence, and of 
falling land-values beyond hope of repair, areas of civic 
cancer which have been uncompromisingly removed. 
Many Canadian cities have prepared comprehensive 
development plans, the most notable being the new 


Capital plan for Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and St. John’s » 


are well advanced in their planning. 

Many architects played their part in the development of 
planning. To mention a few of the earlier ones: — 

Carlo Fontana. 17th Cent. Italian architect and town 
planner. Completed churches in the Piazza del Popolo at 
Rome and built many other large ecclesiastical buildings. 
Published several books. Fontana took a leading part in 
promoting geometrical forms of town planning. 


Inigo Jones. 17th Cent. English architect. Designed 


several of London’s squares, the Banquetting Hall in 
Whitehall, the Arcade of Covent Garden, etc. 

John Wood. 18th Cent. English architect. Chiefly noted 
for work at Bath. 

Christopher Wren. 17-18th Cent. Most important con- 
tribution to town planning was his plan of London to be 
rebuilt after the Great Fire. Unfortunately, apart from 
Kingsway, this scheme was never put into effect. 

Nash. 1752-1835. Greatest contribution was his layout 
of Regent Street Park Crescent and Regent's Park, London. 
Much of this work still exists and is occupied. 

Camillo Sitte of Vienna. Noted for his well-thoughtout 
arguments relating to the aesthetics of town planning. He 
only attempted the formal plan within limited areas. 

James Craig. 1740-95. Greatest contribution was his 
scheme for the New Town development of Edinburgh. 

Possibly, the greatest of them all was Haussman, the 
architect who was responsible for the remodelling of the 
City of Paris from a medieval city to a modern city in the 
19th Cent., during the time of Napoleon III. The recon- 
struction took place between 1853 and 1869, during which 
time some 2% billions of francs were expended. It is said 
that the reason underlying the widening and straightening 
out of the streets was a military one. More space would be 
available for manoeuvring troops and guns to combat the 
ever-recurring riots. One effect was to improve the circula- 
tion which was done by building many new radiating and 
circulatory roads. The majority of the roads are straight 
and provide vistas with important buildings. The Avenue 
de POpera is the climax of the scheme and is a wonderful 
piece of vista planning. Tree planting was purposely omit- 
ted from the portion of the scheme so that there should be 
no interference with the view of the Opera House. 

During the period between the wars, 1924-1939, there 
were some very interesting variants in town planning as 
exemplified in Germany under the Nazi Regime, the 
Fascist Neo-Classicism in Italy and the Neo-Classicism in 
the U.S.S.R. 

A new classical revival spread throughout Europe in the 
early thirties which seems to have been a reaction against 
modern architectural developments. In Italy, Germany 
and Russia, immense monumental structures were design- 
ed and modelled on the architecture of ancient Greece and 
Rome. In Italy, Mussolini wished to revive the glories of 


(Rome. In Germany, Hitler and the Nazi Party used their 
} planning schemes as a means of impressing the people and 
WMbuttressing the national edifice under Nazi rule. In Russia, 
paradoxically enough, with a similar desire to impress the 

“people with the dignity and magnificence of the State, 
‘architects returned to the great temples and palaces of the 

dead past. Apparently, the experimental architecture of 
ig concrete and of large areas of glass, failed to satisfy 
ithe masses. 


Among the most ambitious works of the Third Reich 


| ae and re are conceived on an immense scale 
z| which was a characteristic of all official enterprises of 
M Hitler. The scheme at Nurnberg was a sequence of struc- 
i) tures with an avenue or processional way as a central 
1 feature. There was a large square, called the Lager, which 
was designed to accommodate 540,000 persons. Next to 
ii this was the Marzfield, a large rectangular area of 2300 ft 
i by 2950 ft surrounded by walls with towers at intervals. 
This Marzfield was to serve as a kind of parade ground 
and setting for army displays. Part of an immense program 
of reconstruction in Berlin was the incorporation of all the 
5 railroad depots on the south side of the city in one vast 
southern terminus. In many of these vast schemes, Profes- 
) sor Albert Speer, as Hitler's architect, worked with a team 
i of architects. Possibly the best-known group of buildings 
» erected in Berlin under the Nazi Regime was the Reich 
t Chancellery and the vast Air Ministry Building completed 
1 in 1936. The result was severe and monotonous. There 
1 were many extravagant projects prepared by Speer under 
Hitler’s direction which threw light on the mind and am- 
| bitions of Hitler and his associates. Everything was to be 
} greater and more tremendous than civilization had ever 
seen before. In all this, do we not see the symbols of the 
“would-be conquerors of the world.” 

In the U.S.S.R., during the thirties, the plan for rebuild- 
ing Moscow was put into effect. Until 1951, Gosplan — the 
Department of Economic Planning of the government, 
drew up plans of capital investment for each five-year plan 
in each republic and region. In the field of architecture, 
the Soviet rejected modern and functional architecture, 
and returned to the more easily comprehensible classical 
forms denying the right of modern architecture to attempt 
any of the great building programs of the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The procedure usually followed by the Rus- 
sians was for one architect to make the sketch designs, a 
second to add to it, a third rubbed out part of it and a 
fourth modified part of it. When the design, after com- 
pleting its tour of the drafting boards, came back to the 
original architect it was unrecognizable and something 
else had to be done. The U.S.S.R. architecture is merely 
a collection of imitations, some being very crude, and 
adaptations of an ancient art imperfectly understood. The 
masses of the people who lag behind in thought and 
understanding are, generally, antagonistic to vital and 
original art. It is better to leave this task of expression to 
trained architects and artists. 

The Swiss-born architect Le Corbusier in France, and 
Dr Walter Gropius in Germany, England and the United 
States have made very special contributions to the philo- 
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sophy and technics of modern planning in contrasting, yet 
contemporary tendencies which the modern movement 
showed from its beginnings. 

It has been said that Le Corbusier’s particular contribu- 
tion is “an almost poetic use of form that links modern 
architecture and planning with cubist and abstract paint- 
ing.” He has made inspired use of modern constructional 
techniques to escape from the idea of a building consisting 
of four walls, a roof and several rigidly defined floors. The 
building appears to perch lightly on the ground instead 
of being firmly anchored to it. 

On the other hand, Gropius’ work is logical and entirely 
impersonal, and is inspired by a close analysis of industrial 
and social needs. Apparently, he has no preconceived 
ideas as to how the building should look. Unlike Corbu- 
sier, who requires wide open spaces and unrestricted 
views, his work fits into any locality with humility and 
quiet dignity — even in densely built-up city areas. Gropius 
makes good use of the slab-like block units which he 
originated at the Bauhaus in Dessau, Germany. 

I would mention one other name, that of the late 
Matthew Nowicki whose loss in an aeroplane accident in 
1950 cut off one of the most promising architects and plan- 
ners of this country. Having passed through the various 
phases of modern architecture and planning and having 
created many outstanding works, he was called in to col- 
laborate with Le Corbusier and Maxwell Fry in the layout 
of the new capital city at Shandigarrah in the East Punjab. 
No doubt, many of you saw the sketches he made upon his 
return from India which were published in Arts and Archi- 
tecture. If so, you will certainly agree that he managed to 
capture the essence of the Hindu personality and customs 
whilst still using the vocabulary of modern construction. 
This work is being carried to completion by Messrs Mayer 
and Whittlesey, architects and planning consultants. The 
capital city is to cater to a population of half a million 
souls. 

When passing out accolades to the eminent members of 
our profession, we should certainly not forget to mention 
Sullivan who rationalized the Chicago skyscrapers, and 
the early initiative of Frank Lloyd Wright when there was 
no light to show the way. A description of either of these 
giants would fill a book to do them justice. 

I should like to return to the debate between Gropius 
and Belluschi on the architect’s status in society and, in 
summation, I quote Belluschi . . . “All we can do is to hope 
that this decline may be partly arrested 1) by a reorienta- 
tion of our social aims, 2) by a new realization of the archi- 
tect’s role as a member of the team and 3) by the sympathy 
he will give to sociological, economic, technological and 
managerial problems of the world he lives in. His right to 
lead the team will come only through this ability to under- 
stand the many forces governing our society.” 

Regarding the remark, apropos of the shift from the 
crafts to industry — this should not prove too much of a 
hardship to the designer, if it is realized that the aesthetic 
qualities looked for in modern architecture are those that 
result from the most intelligent exploitation of the pos- 
sibilities of the machine — firstly, the precision of finish; 
secondly, the beauty of machine-produced materials with 
their mechanically perfect repetitive qualities, the use of 
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sheet metal of various types, machine-cut veneers of dif- 
ferent woods, various kinds of glass, etc. All these ma- 
terials, when used in combination with traditional ma- 
terials such as brick and stone, enhance the appearance of 
the building. The rough-textured and uneven qualities, 
which give hand craftsmanship much of its beauty, cannot 
be applied to the vast edifices now being constructed. 

The use of reinforced or pre-stressed concrete and flat 
roofs, or light skeleton frame structures, give greater free- 
dom of planning. Interior partitions no longer have to be 
load-bearing and walls and gardens can surge into the 
buildings if desired. The walls can be more suggestive of 
an outer skin stretched over the structural framework with 
almost flush window and door openings. Gone are the 
deep reveals of yester-year. “The design and construction 
of buildings have been changing from a problem in monu- 
mental architecture to a problem in engineering, with a 
fringe of architecture and a core of planning and co- 
ordination”. Whilst it is not possible to make architectural 
silk purses out of mass-produced sows’ ears, it is quite 
possible to convert the sow into bacon by the most up-to- 
date mechanical means, and to make the purses out of 
modern plastics or even synthetic silk if these processes are 
more economical, and the end product serves the purpose 
as well. 

The increased mobility of the average citizen also has 
its impact on the layout of a scheme. 

There emerges from the foregoing considerations, a sug- 
gestion of the unity of structural form. That unity is, of 
course, a fact of nature, but the fortunate situation in this 
age is that the current technique of structural method 
serves to bring out the unity instead of obscuring it. One 
is no longer to think of column plus beam, or pier plus 
roof truss, or wall plus floor (each being separately calcu- 
lated), but to return to the conception of the building that 
is in some ways primitive, and imagine the whole structure 
as one piece, as did the builders who in the past combined 
the pillar and rooftree. 


NnA£L 


But it is not to be merely a return to the primitive. We 


have the resources of mathematical analysis to assist our M 
understanding of form. The unity of that analysis can be | 
a partner to the unity of artistie conception. The closer we © 
study the structural theory, and the results of research | 
into the nature of materials, the better shall we cultivate # 


the instantaneous feeling for correctness of form. The para- 
bola of resultant forces is a mathematical conception, but 
it portrays a physical fact, and is an example of how 


science can furnish the artist with a picturable idea to give M 
intellectural meaning to emotional appreciations of form. — 


To return to the subject of urban planning from which 
I appear to have wandered somewhat — in conclusion, let 
me quote from a speech made by Mr Carl Feiss, Chief, 
Community Planning and Development Branch — Urban 
Re-Development — U.S. Government, made at the ASPO 


Conference in Los Angeles, August 1950, which I had the « 


pleasure of attending. He said: 

“Quality and taste cannot be legally determined, but 
since they are included in the amenities for which we are 
striving, they cannot be either ignored or omitted from 
the plan. Design of redevelopment areas must include not 
only the engineering design of utilities and streets but 
the architectural design and layout of the contemplated 
improvement. Such design is always and must always be 
based in part on quality and amenity judgements which 
you yourselves believe will create the kind of desirable 
environment which is the purpose of your program. 

“I cannot emphasize the foregoing too much. The 


physical planner must pass judgement on physical plans. — 


The growth and development of a city is in physical terms. 
The judgement of such growth is not only based on land 
use but the quality of the physical results of such use, 
including all structures, their relationship to each other 
within identifiable areas, such as blocks of neighbour- 
hoods, and their relationships to the community as a 
whole.” 


the President Reports on the Coronation 


\ WE WERE GLAD to have arrived in London in time — 
although only just in time — for the Reception and Ball 
of the R.I.B.A. at 66 Portland Place on the Friday before 
§ the Coronation. Some eight or nine hundred guests were 
¥ received by the President and Mrs Howard Robertson. 
One could not help being struck by how well the Royal 
ÿ Institute Headquarters is adapted to such an entertain- 
# ment — and incidentally how well the building ‘weathers’. 

The view from the balconies overlooking the grand stair- 
| case, through the great window and down into the ball- 

) room filled with people dancing, was one which we will 
4 wish to remember. In addition to dancing, there was an 
! exhibition of books and drawings from the R.I.B.A. library 
and also a series of film shows, each lasting about thirty 
| minutes, starting at ten o'clock and going on until about 
1 midnight. 

Our reunion with Mr Spragg, Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 
À was a joyful one, and we were received by Mr and Mrs 
| Robertson and entertained by the Honorary Treasurer and 
i his wife, Mr and Mrs Thomas E. Scott. Presidential badges, 
} many of them quite elaborate, and some very beautiful, 
t orders and decorations were worn, and the ladies’ dresses 
| were evidence that post-war austerity, at least in that im- 
| portant respect, is a thing of the past. This was a most 
} enjoyable and fitting way to begin our visit to London. 

On the week-end before the Coronation, London was 
busily bedecking herself, hastily in some respects, like any 
lady getting ready for a party. The crowds on the streets 
reminded us of Saturday night in any small Ontario town. 
The people had come by the scores of thousands from sur- 
rounding towns and villages to stroll the streets and look. 
They filled the sidewalks, stopped to admire and wonder 
and made it impossible to get about. 

Our apartments were in the centre of things — not far 
from Trafalgar Square. On Monday night there was sing- 
ing and shouting in the streets and, despite having resisted 
the temptation to see the sights and being early to bed, we 
slept little before being called at five o'clock. 

At six the people were concentrating rapidly in our area 
and we had the unusual sight of a great city with only one 

; thought and purpose. At seven, as we drove to the Abbey, 
the people were all in their places and were protecting 
themselves as best they could from the heavy showers. 
They were flattened and dampened in everything but their 
spirits and nothing could do that. 
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Members will recall that the President of the R.A.I.C. was 
honoured by an invitation to be present at the Coronation 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey. Mr Morris has been good 
enough to record his impression of that event, and to report 
on other functions which he attended in London, Canter- 
bury and Folkestone. 


As we neared the Abbey we joined a great stream of all 
kinds and sizes of cars containing the most interesting 
passengers, looking by their dress as though they should 
be returning from a late night rather than beginning an 
early day. 

There was no delay at the setting down area and we 
moved under cover to our seats in the Abbey. We found 
ourselves on the ground floor on the south side of the nave, 
beside the second pier from the west door, and immediate- 
ly behind the Aldermen of the City of London in their red 
robes with white satin rosettes which they wore on each 
shoulder. 

Opposite us across the aisle was a great patch of colour 
— the Lords Mayor in scarlet wearing their great gold 
chains of office. 

All those taking part in the ceremony including Peers 
and Peereses, Official Guests and Representatives of 
Foreign Powers, passed slowly in procession up the aisle 
within a few feet of where we sat and in view from the 
time that they entered until they passed through the rood 
screen and into the theatre area. 

As we took our places the Peers and Peereses were 
beginning to arrive, and were proceeding slowly up the 
aisle. They were chatting to each other, greeting friends in 
the seats and being caretul not to step on the trains of those 
in front of them. There remains the impression of their 
brilliantly coloured cloaks, their ermine capes, their jewels 
and the coronets which they carried in their hands before 
them. One coronet, the owner evidently claiming the 
privilege of age, rested upon a pasteboard box probably 
supplied by Fortnum & Mason. Any other evidence of 
commissariat was strictly out of sight. 

At 8:50 a.m. the first members of the Royal Family ar- 
rived and for the next two hours one after another, at short 
intervals, processions passed up the aisle and took their 
places in the choir or transepts. 

The brilliance of these processions, the music, the he- 
raldic significance of the costumes, and the interest in the 
Offices or Countries which the individuals represented has 
been described many times. The coloured films capture 
some of the glory of it. The scene could not fail to make 
an especially powerful impression upon anyone trained in 
the art of visual effect. For the sake of television the light 
over the centre aisle was very brilliant. The spaces behind 
were dimly lighted and the colours were intensified against 
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the background of the darkness of the Abbey stone. The 
scene in front was of the faces of those sitting in the seats 
opposite, of the beautiful dresses and jewellery of the 
ladies, of the uniforms and decorations of the men, and 
here and there the black gown and grey wig of a member 
of the judiciary. During this time there was a general feel- 
ing of friendliness engendered by the sharing of a great 
experience, and one could move about quite freely subject 
only to consideration for one’s neighbours. 

The Queen’s arrival was a great dramatic climax to that 
part of the morning as she and her procession moved slow- 
ly up the aisle and into the theatre. The service and cere- 
mony began immediately and all those present had the 
feeling of having a part, even though it was a small one, in 
an event of profound spiritual significance and historic 
importance. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Queen 
with her attendants, followed by all the other processions, 
passed down the aisle and out into the Annex which had 
been constructed at the west door. This did not take long 
and after they had gone those remaining were allowed to 
move, one section at a time, either to the House of Lords, 
the Commons or to Church House where refreshments of 
every kind were waiting for them. On our way to Church 
House we passed through the Dean’s Yard where the State 
coaches were drawn up, unhitched, and where grooms 
were exercising the horses while waiting for the return 
journey. 

Our friends were much concerned as to how we could 
endure some eight hours in the Abbey. In truth it was no 
hardship at all. We were free to move about except during 
the actual service and even then, if necessary. Temporary 
washrooms within easy reach were built outside the walls 
between the buttresses, and ample circulation was pro- 
vided. Our only discomfort was during the first hour or so 
when a cold wind blew through open doors. 

A great deal of wood and fabric was used within the 
Abbey, and plasterboard without, to line passages and 
aisles. The danger of fire must have given the designers a 
serious problem, and I have no doubt that the most com- 
plete precautions were taken. The Ministry of Works, 
which was responsible for the Abbey arrangements and 
also for the covered stands in Parliament Square, is to be 
commended for a first-class job. All architects were, I am 
sure, pleased to hear that the Chief Architect, Mr Eric 
Bedford, was made a Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order in recognition of his work. 

The traffic was handled in a way in which only the 
London police are capable. All streets leading into the 
Coronation route had been provided with solid swinging 
gates eight or nine feet high. These gates were supported 
on uprights embedded in concrete foundations below the 
surface of the asphalt, and, when closed, provided a bar- 
rier stretching from building to building across the road- 
way and sidewalks. 

Cars belonging to Abbey guests were allotted parking 
areas corresponding to the sections occupied by their 
owners in the Abbey. A section of covered sidewalk was 
designated as the picking up area. Chauffeurs were given 
printed instructions and a detachable counterfoil was re- 
tained by the owner of the car. This slip contained a 
number. On reaching the picking up area the guests pro- 
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ceeded to the station corresponding to the number on his 
counterfoil. At each station there was an attendant with a 
telephone communicating to the parking area. The guest 
presented his slip and the attendant called up the car, 
which arrived in our case in well under five minutes. : 

On the day following the Coronation, bus loads of 
people poured into London from, as we noted, as far north” 
as the Scottish border. As late as eleven o’clock at nights 
these loaded buses could be seen cruising the Coronations 
route, and one wondered at what hour the people could 
have reached their homes the following day. When wes 
left two weeks later London traffic was still congested by« 
hundreds of these sight-seeing buses. Along the Corona- 
tion route, wherever possible, seating stands were erected. 
The stands, which were built by the public authority, were 
open in the case of the public parks. In special areas, such — 
as outside Buckingham Palace, and in Parliament Square, M 
the stands were covered and painted with gay colours. 

Streets were lined with private stands built across the 
face of the buildings and often for the full height of them. 
For this purpose a section of the sidewalk was appropriat- 
ed, the stands themselves being constructed of ordinary 
tubular scaffolding of which the total supply in Britain 
must have been concentrated in London. In the case of 
narrow streets, such as Pall Mall, the stands were only 
two or three seats in depth, but extended to the top of the 
building completely hiding the buildings themselves. 
When completed there was very little of the scaffolding 
visible. The seats were reached from staircases or by — 
means of access through the windows on the various floors. « 
The solid fronts of these stands were covered with colour- 
ed cloth and heraldic devices and the uprights of the scaf- 
folding itself were painted with various colours. The motif 
was modern horizontal, but the effect, although not 
consciously so, was reminiscent of old pictures showing 
mediaeval pavilions. 

Here and there, gaps where bombed buildings had stood 
were completely filled with seating reaching back for 
twenty or thirty rows. Buildings which were not on the 
Coronation route or which were unsuitable for stands — 
the latter being very few in number — were ornamented 
with plaques and banners and swags and festoons. Such 
was the decoration of the buildings themselves. 

Co-ordination of colour or line or motif was, as Sir Hugh 
Casson told us, obviously of the greatest difficulty. The 
thread of gaiety, and, for the most part good taste, and 
pride did much to pull these decorations together. Cana- 
dians must have been struck by the lavish use of potted 
flowering plants. These gave an air of elegance to the 
decorations. They were for the most part blue hydrangeas, 
pale blue being the Queen’s colour. 

To leave comment upon the official decorations until the 
last may seem to be a reversal of the natural order of pre. 
cedent, it was, however, I think the order in which impact 
was made upon the minds of those who were in London 
before and after the great day. One’s mind was fixed upon 
the future event and the present scene seemed to be slight- 
ly out of focus. Afterwards one was able to fill the stands 
again from memory and imagination, and to judge the 
rae in its relationship to the drama of the pageantry 
itself. 


t 


Journal RAIC 


Mt We went about looking with the greatest delight for the 
things of which Sir Hugh Casson spoke when he was with 
À las at our Annual Assembly, and were struck again and 
again by the fitness of the parts and of the whole. There 
ie: a lilting pomp in the groups of helmetted, cross- 
) banded masts in Whitehall. There was an air of festivity in 
MPiccadilly Circus — always a festive place — and now 
% Miconsciously so; the gilded cage of Eros almost making us 
bh listen for the sound of the carousel. It was bejewelled at 
Bnight and was fairyland itself. There was grandeur in the 
Migreat arches spanning the Mall with hanging crowns and 
M floating spheres — splendid, but light and graceful and at 
night with the eee on, a scene quite in keeping with the 


scale of the ornamented Rida and de Pat were 
| 1 delightful for all that. On the whole nothing like this has, 
| I am sure, been done before, and Sir Hugh and his col- 
Rg leagues have given us something of gaiety, pomp and 
i) dignity which most truly made visual the blended emo- 
} tions of that great occasion. 


Ten days after the Coronation, we attended, as guests, 
the R.I.B.A. British Architects’ Conference at Canterbury 
* and Folkestone. On this occasion the Royal Institute was 
the guest of the South Eastern Society of Architects of 
which the President is Mr Robert W. Paine, A.R.A., 
A.R.I.B.A. 

The proceedings were opened on Wednesday by an in- 
formal Reception at the Leas Cliff Hall, Folkestone. On 
Thursday morning the meeting was addressed by the 
President and papers were read on various phases of 
school design. In the afternoon a special service was held 
in Canterbury Cathedral followed by a Garden Party at 
St Augustine's Abbey which was, unfortunately, rained 
out. After having had a very good view of the Trooping 
of the Colour in the morning, we arrived in time for the 
Reception and Dance on Thursday evening by the kind 
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invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of Folkestone. 

On Friday morning the discussion on school design was 
resumed, and interesting tours of Canterbury Cathedral 
and of the surrounding countryside were arranged. 

On Friday evening the Conference dinner took place. 
Orders, decorations, and presidential badges were worn, 
and all the formalities were observed. The Toastmaster, in 
traditional red jacket, was in attendance. The ministrations 
of this dignitary were new to us, and he called for the 
attention of the six or seven hundred guests according to 
ancient ritual, blended with a little humour which must 
have been a great help to the Chairman in a rather long 
program. One welcome departure was a “nine and a 
half minute break” between dinner and the speeches. Your 
representative, wearing the Presidential Badge, so recent- 
ly presented to us by the R.I.B.A., was given the honour of 
replying to the Toast to the Guests which was most 
charmingly proposed by Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., 
P.P.R.A.LC., M.Arch. (L’pool), who spoke of our country 
in terms of warmest regard. I was happy to convey the 
greetings and good wishes of the Canadian architects to 
our colleagues in Britain. 

We enjoyed the company of the President and of Mrs 
Robertson, and of the Secretary, Bill Spragg, and were 
entertained at a delightful dinner at the Reform Club; of 
Mr Sylvester Sullivan, our representative these many years 
in Great Britain, with whom we had lunch and whom we 
visited in his office in Gray’s Inn and Miss Sullivan; of 
representatives of the Council of the Royal Institute, and 
of Sir Hugh Casson whose charming wife we also enjoyed 
meeting. One always seems to be at home with architects, 
of whatever country, and the more so with our colleagues 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

We journeyed at short notice — at a time when a quick 
return was necessary — in order that I might represent the 
architects of Canada by actual presence at, and participa- 
tion in, the crowning ceremony of our Queen and gracious 
Patron. That was a privilege for which we shall be forever 
grateful. 
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The Address of Loyalty was published in the May issue 
of the Journal, but it is appropriate to illustrate here a 
photograph of the actual document, designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr Scott Carter, especially as the President has 
received an acknowledgement of it from the Private 
Secretary to Her Majesty, The Queen. 


Buckingham Palace 
Ist July, 1953 


Dear Sir 

IT am commanded by The Queen to thank you for 
the kind message which you have sent on the occasion 
of Her Majesty's Coronation. Please convey to all on 
whose behalf you wrote an expression of The Queen's 
sincere appreciation of their loyal sentiments. 


Yours sincerely, 


Martin Charteris 


The President, 
The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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NEWS FROM THE INSTITUTE 


The Canadian Arts Council has elected two architects, 
John C. Parkin, M.R.A.I.C., of Toronto, and J. Roxburgh 
Smith, F.R.A.I.C., of Montreal as first and second Vice- 
Presidents respectively, according to a report in Canadian 
Art. 

Canadian Art also reports the first award of the Allied 
Arts Medal of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
to a sculptor, Armand Filion, and describes the characteris- 
tics of Filion’s work. 

During the visit to Canada in 1952 of A. Graham 
Henderson, then President of the R.I.B.A., Mrs. Henderson 
and the R.I.B.A. Secretary, C. D. Spragg, the Ottawa 
Chapter of the O.A.A. presented a gift to the R.I.B.A. This 
was done at a brief ceremony in the R.A.I.C. Office, atten- 
ded by W. A. Ramsay, Chairman of the Ottawa Chapter, 
John Kitchen, Director of the National Capital Planning 
Service and C. J. G. Carroll, R.A.I.C. Secretary. The gift 
consisted of a General Report of the Plan for the National 
Capital of Canada. This report was received by the 
R.I.B.A. Library, and it is interesting to note that it was 
the subject of a review by Enrico de Pierro, A.R.I.B.A., in 
the June 1953 issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal. Any members 
wishing a copy of this review may obtain it by writing to 
the Secretary of the R.A.I.C., 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 

There is no doubt that the expanded activities of the 
R.A.I.C. are bringing a better press and better public rela- 
tions, which are helping to tell the story of the architect 
to the public. There is no need to mention again in detail 
the successes of the 1953 Annual Assembly of the Royal In- 
stitute, and the visit to this Assembly by Sir Hugh Casson, 
except to mention the excellent part played in the public 
relations of this event by John Caulfield Smith, Director 
of Public Relations of the O.A.A., who covered many of 
the activities. However, it is encouraging to note in our 
newspapers and periodicals the increasing references and 
even editorials discussing the work and activities of archi- 
tects. 

Word has been received from the Department of the 
Secretary of State that the Royal Institute has been allotted 
one of Her Majesty’s Coronation Medals, to be awarded 
to a member of the Institute. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

Annual Meetings of Provincial Associations: 

Alberta, Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, January 29th, 1954. 
Quebec, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, February 4th 
to 6th, 1954. 
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» here are some who take a poor view of modern trends 
Mind others who hail this as a new era in which all is for 
| he better. Still others may be inclined from the one mood 
M0 the other according to the current state of their fortunes, 
Mr their digestions, or as they may be affected by some 
© recent flagrant flights of architectural imagination, passing 
» anderstanding and defying all reason. A sobering medi- 
“cine may be found in making a comparison of the effect 
eo our senses of the finer examples of past times. Such 
“a comparison is almost inevitably made in the many books 
now being published on the subject of town planning, as, 
for example, in Frederick Gibberd’s “Town Design”. 
‘When we consider photographs exhibiting the glories of 
great old cities, it must be confessed that our cities are 
4 not developing in such a way as to enter into rivalry with 
j these in their way, or in any way, to produce effects that 
3 we can be proud of or even pleased with. Town planners 
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sy wards amending the situation; but they alone can scarcely 
} accomplish great improvements without the efforts of 
i architects also. 

One of the chief troubles arises from the relatively 
® temporary effects of the greater part of contemporary 
} work due to the very general substitution of the skeleton 
| frame-work, more or less flimsily dressed up according to 
| various tastes or whims, in place of the older manner in 
_ which the bearing wall preserved an appearance of strong 
endurance even when put to the torture of misapplied 
design. It would seem, however, that the variously 
| shrouded skeleton cannot economically be exorcised. It 
| has come to stay. Indeed, it offers several advantages for 
! good design. One of these is the opportunity for preserv- 
| ing great simplicity which might form the basis of a broad 
and fine general effect. But this advantage is, in practice, 
seldom gained, partly through lack of the necessary res- 
traint and partly owing to its piece-meal application. 
Simplicities of inconsistent sorts and applied in diverse 
scales, materials, patterns and proportions become a vexed 
complexity. Another advantage of contemporary building 
methods lies in the possibilities that they possess of achiev- 
ing new and interesting forms. This quality, however, is 
apt to be in direct conflict with that other quality of simp- 
licity and may be used only to add another element to the 
general hodge-podge. It may be of great service in build- 
ings of a scale to stand alone, and might even be successful 
in punctuating and contrasting in a continuous street 
facade. But that means control of street design which in 
our economy appears to be impracticable. 

Amongst the buildings which lend themselves best to 
modern construction methods are those factories that 
occupy a large area of ground, and in which there is 
opportunity for long buildings with simple, orderly, and 
obviously suitable windows, where windows are wanted, 
and equally simple stretches of wall with a happy contrast 
of heights arising naturally from the required uses. In 
these, something has been achieved superior to the old 
“dark satanic mills”. Even here, however, some do manage 
to achieve something darker and more satanic than the 
older builders could possibly have dreamt up. 

The situation calls for more attention by architects to 
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the subject of town planning from the architectural point 
of view, which is quite different from that of the town 
planner, but is necessarily accessory to it. It is not a matter 
of co-operation but of sympathetic supplementation. 

As distinguished from very old cities, modern cities have 
generally, although not always, the advantage of greater 
possibilities for public gardens. In relation to these the 
landscape gardener stands, in regard to the town planner, 
in about the same position as does the architect. For 
although almost any trees or grass are welcome in the city, 
yet, to obtain the full value of a planted space, the skilled 
thought and design of the specialist are needed. There are 
thus these three important elements in the making of a 
fine city,— a town planner, many architects and a number 
of landscape artists. To obtain a harmony or consistency 
of effect these must work separately, and yet in mutual 
understanding and sympathy. Each must know what the 
other aims at, so that each supports and does not travesty 
the work of the others. 

Cecil S. Burgess 


ONTARIO 

It is difficult while holidaying in the higher altitudes of 
Alberta to think of the architectural happenings in hot 
humid Ontario. It also offers an excuse for not calling 
others for spot news from other centres in the province, so 
this letter must be confined to observations in the Toronto 
area. 

The biggest news is that we now have a Metropolitan 
Area for Toronto. The machinery is now being set up, and 
we hope that it may result in planning on a scale compati- 
ble with the size of the area. Press reports of the scrambling 
for position of some of the new officials sound too much 
like the bickerings of our old City Council to inspire much 
hope that the millennium has arrived. 

Demand for housing continues unbated. It is being met 
for the most part by “operators” building two or three 
hundred houses at a whack. Their only problem is to find 
a place to put them. None of the adjacent municipalities 
is anxious to become exclusively dormitory towns for the 
commerce carried on in Toronto. All are trying hard to 
balance residential with industrial assessment. Most are 
insisting that subdividers pay some of the capital cost of 
schools and services. All in all, it is quite a scramble, but 
the boom continues. 

Something new is supposedly being added to the sub- 
divisions. Glorified by the term “shopping centres”, they 
are for the most part the same old row of shops dominated 
by the familiar face of the big chain stores. Their new look 
derives from their setting. They are set back a hundred 
feet or more from the street line. Cars parked and moving 
in this area practically conceal the shops from the main 
thorofare. In off hours, this wide expanse of street is, except 
for the mud, strangely reminiscent of western towns. It 
seems unfortunate that these shops couldn’t somehow be 
given a landscaped setting with the parking areas less in 
evidence. 

In the “City”, some seven or eight new office buildings 
are rising from their sub-basements. Half, or better, will 
house life insurance head offices. It is not clear why so 
many insurance companies decided all at once that there 
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wasn't enough office space in Toronto. Nor is it clear why 
the firms with the mest capital always pick the busiest time 
to build their biggest buildings. Since none of these new 
buildings is past the steel stage, it is too early to say how 
they will affect the appearance of our town. It is not likely 
that any will attract the attention that the steel erectors are 
getting at present. Sidewalks are still blocked by noon- 
time crowds watching an Indian ride a beam in the sky. 
Robert R. Moffat 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Health League of Canada 
June 10th, 1953 

Mr C. J. G. Carroll, 

Secretary, 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 


Dear Mr Carroll: 

May I call to your attention one of the most important 
projects of the Health League of Canada, namely, National 
Health Week. I am sending, under separate cover, for your 
information, a description of this project and its success 
during the week of February 1-7, 1953. 

Although National Health Week is already the most 
impressive single annual publicity event held in Canada, 
health is so important that we are justified in asking every 
organized group in Canada in some way to participate. 

Therefore, we are writing to all of the Associations ap- 
pointing members to the Health League of Canada, asking 
each to pass a resolution endorsing National Health Week 


and urging their provincial or local branches to partici- 


pate. I am enclosing also for your information, a copy of 
the announcement of the event for this year, 1953. This is, 
of course, a duplicate of the preliminary announcement 
which will be printed for 1954, and will give you some idea 
of the kind of thing which can be undertaken by associa- 
tions, by merchants or by industry. 

We would be very glad if you could undertake the 
action which we suggest, with a view to assisting in 
spreading information about health throughout the whole 
of Canada during this week. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gordon Bates 
General Director 


July 3rd, 1953 
Health League of Canada, 
111 Avenue Road, Toronto 


Dear Dr Bates: 

The Royal Institute is very happy to endorse National 
Health Week, and this activity will be brought to the at- 
tention of our Provincial Associations and membership 
through the columns of the Institute’s publication, the 
Journal of the R.A.I.C. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. J. G. Carroll 
Secretary 
NOTICES 
The R.A.I.C. is making available to all members, at a 
nominal charge of $1.00 per set, a bound set of R.A.I.C. 
Documents. This set consists of a foreword with a list of 
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contents, reprints in English and French of three legal 
articles about R.A.I.C. Documents by the R.A.I.C.’s Solici- 
tor, and also sample copies of the latest editions, including 
the French editions, of all documents which are used 
professionally. 

The main purposes of doing this are to help members to 
familiarize themselves with these documents and also to 
make available a complete booklet for ready reference. 

Members are urged to take advantage of this offer by 
sending their orders to the R.A.I.C. Executive Offices, 88 
Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 

C. J. G. Carroll, Secretary 


Two graduate architects or experienced architectural 
draftsmen are wanted immediately to work in medium 
sized office. Write giving qualifications, experience, and 
desired salary, to Messrs Stock, Ramsay & Associates, 
architects and consulting engineers, 1745 Scarth Street, 
Regina. 


NATIONAL GALLERY COMPETITION 

The Professional Adviser, Professor Eric Arthur, announces 
that the Jury consisting of Mr Alfred Barr, Mr Eero 
Saarinen, and Professor John Bland reached the conclusion 
that, in the final stage of the competition, three schemes 
were of outstanding and equivalent merit. In order to 
arrive at a wise decision, they felt that more data in regard 
to material and other matters were desirable. 

The six finalists were consulted, and all agreed to a third 
stage of the competition in which three would compete 
for an award of $5,000 each. 

The program of the Gallery remains substantially the 
same with a reduction in area requirements and a more 
readily available site. 

The successful three in the second stage were: Green, 
Blankstein, Russell, Winnipeg; Vincent Rother, Montreal; 
Smith, Munn, Carter, Katelnikoff and Ian M. Brown, Win- 


nipeg. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AWARDS 

The awarding of eight fellowships offered by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation for post-graduate 
study in community planning for the academic year 1953- 
54 has been announced. 

The fellowships, which are for $1,200 each, have been 
awarded to: E. M. Capelovitch, B.A. (McGill), of Outre- 
mont; J. B. Chaster, B.Arch. (British Columbia), of Van- 
couver; D. E. Guard, B.Sc. (Manitoba), of Winnipeg; J. G. 
Kelton, B.Arch. (Toronto), of Toronto; D. J. W. Little, 
B.Sc. (Toronto), of Toronto; N. H. Richardson, B.A. (Mc- 
Gill), of Montreal; B. F. Schaeffer, B.Arch. (Manitoba), of 
Regina; J. Stefura, B.Arch. (Toronto), of Sudbury. 


The eight students intend to continue their studies at the | 
universities from which they received their undergraduate | 


degrees. 

The purpose of these fellowships is to aid students in 
receiving advanced education which will enable them to 
enter the field of community planning and allied occupa- 


tions, either in a professional capacity or in public service. | 
The funds are provided under the terms of Part V of the | 


National Housing Act. 
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| The committee of awards consisted of Professor J. Bland, 
! head of the School of Architecture, McGill University; 
bap rofessor G. B. Langford, head of the Department of 
| [Geological Sciences, Toronto University; and Humphrey 
Marver, chairman of the research committee of Central 
‘Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


fontrisutons TO THIS ISSUE 

D. H. Rutherford is a Gold Medallist in Civil Engineering 
‘from the University of Manitoba. He graduated in 1950, 
Following war service in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
After service with the Division of Building Research, he 
Jljoined the staff of Stone and Webster Limited, in order to 
a experience on heavy construction in the west of 
“Canada. 

| 

“Kenneth J. Sandbrook, A.R.I.B.A., A.I.P., commenced 
“practice in New Westminster, British Columbia, after 
seven years service overseas with the Royal Canadian 
M Engineers. Studied at the Polytechnic School of Architec- 
“ture, London, and took post-graduate courses at Columbia 
I University, New York City, and the A.A., London. Mem- 
4 ber of Council, R.A.I.C.; President, Community Planning 
7 Association, New Westminster; on membership committee 
* of the Pacific Northwest Chapter of the American Institute 
| of Planners and Chairman, Industrial Committee C.P.C., 
! British Columbia. 


) Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.I.B.A., M.C., J.P., M.T.P.L., 
| is an Englishman well known as architect, lecturer and 
/ author. He is a member of the National Trust Committee 
| for Wales, and his article which appears in this issue comes 
| through the courtesy of the United Kingdom Information 
| Office. 


——— + 


| THE NATIONAL TRUST 
(continued from page 218) 
monuments, historic town-houses, groups of old cottages 
| and here and there complete villages, and indeed generally 
| just those very things and places most characteristic of 
| the essential Britain. 

We in Britain want not merely to safeguard these 
_ treasures for ourselves, but to make sure that they shall 
be accessible to visitors from overseas and be still there 
for our children’s children, to delight and interest as many 
as may be down the years to come. It is to this end, as well 
as to secure the personal advantages of membership, that 
the patriots who subscribe in their thousands are the 
benefactors of millions the world over to whom the dazz- 
ling Treasury of the Trust is ever open. 

England itself, of course, has the most impressive gal- 
axy, but even within the past year, the two great castles 
of Powys and Penrhyn have been added to the Welsh list 
— while the National Trust of Scotland is busier than ever 
with the skilled repair of ancient Scottish buildings and 
the care of the celebrated gardens of which it is now the 
guardian. National Trust policy is not merely one of 
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acquiring and maintaining places of outstanding distinc- 
tion — it is one of co-operating with all other bodies of 
every sort concerned to preserve and increase the beauty 
of Britain. That is an aim that every civilized person must 
approve. 


ERRATUM 

With regard to the Canadian Hanson & Van Winkle Com- 
pany, Ltd. plant, designed by Shore & Moffat, and illus- 
trated on page 201 of the July issue of the J ournal, incorrect 
information was given. The structural engineer was Ralph 
C. Manning; Frankel Corporation Ltd. were the subcon- 
tractors for the structural steel, and E. A. Jones Limited 
were the subcontractors for the mechanical trades. The 
mechanical engineering was done in the office of the 
architects. 


BOOK REVIEW 

TALIESIN Drawincs by Frank Lloyd Wright. Edited by 
Edgar Kaufmann. Published by Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 
New York. Price $2.50. 

A uumber of years ago at a dinner table, Frank Lloyd 
Wright was asked how he would prefer to present his 
buildings in their preliminary stage. He declared, his 
desire was to present a building in the abstract. Only in 
the abstract, he felt, was he able to impart the total quality 
and feeling of the project to his client. Regretfully, he 
added, too few people would understand, so because of 
that fact he presented the most truthful drawings he could. 

The small book edited by Edgar Kaufmann Jr contains 
reproductions of nineteen structures, only three of which 
have been reproduced before. They include a theatre pro- 
jected for Hartford, Conn., a project for the Pittsburgh 
Point Park, a bridge for San Francisco Bay, a self-service 
parking garage for Pittsburgh, and a wide variety of 
houses. 

These are the drawings that Mr Wright’s clients see as 
preliminary sketches to the buildings they will live, or 
work, in. Unfortunately, they are not in colour and have 
lost some of their clarity and delicacy through reproduc- 
tion. But for all that, through the medium of words, Mr 
Kaufmann supplements and clarifies the drawings so the 
spatial changes are more easily studied and understood. 

If the scheme for the Pittsburgh Point Park project 
shown is the less ambitious of two, Mr Wright's original 
inspiration by comparison must be breathtaking. A house 
built by and for one of Mr Wright’s sons is one of the 
most original, provocative and refreshing designs he has 
ever produced. The design of a bridge for San Francisco 
Bay has the simplicity and grace of a wave form and 
employs again his use of the tap root. 

There have been numerous publications of Mr Wright's 
work and it will take many more to exhaust the output 
of this prolific master architect. This small book is a worthy 
addition to the collection, since, through its scope, it gives 
us further opportunity to study hitherto unpublished work 
of a genius. 

James Strutt 
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Facts by Pilkington ia 
about Glass J 


The bolder the use of Thermopane in a design the greater the 
potentialities for effect with this remarkable Insulating Window 
Unit. Freed from the traditional restrictions of the use of large 
glazed areas the architect is untrammelled in his expression of 
advanced design. A stairway wall of glass is a daring device . . . 
remarkable in effect . . . practicable only with glazing that re- 
duces the problem of downdrafts to insignificant proportions. 
Thermopane provides this new scope for breaking away from 
long-established limitations on glazed areas. 


This is one of a series of 
data sheets compiled by the 
technical department of 
Pilkington Glass for 

the information of 
architectural students. 
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